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Army to North America within the time that it would take us to
train all the available manpower we possessed? Remember, we are
discussing an ideally desperate case far beyond the furthest point of
reasonable supposition.

Or, putting the hypothesis -of a noncoalition national war by us
against a foreign power or group of powers the other way about,
suppose that we were seeking to operate on some land far distant
from our shores. If no very great effort by ground forces were re-
quired, then no conscript mass would be needed. We could simply
call for volunteers. If, on the other hand, a first-rate military effort
were required, that would mean that we faced formidable opposi-
tion. That opposition would include a certain amount, probably a
considerable amount, of sea and air power. In such a case, before we
could land in force on the opposite side either of the Atlantic or the
Pacific we would have to go through the long process of gaining
command over the ocean in question and the air above it dear
across to its farther shores. Again there would be plenty of time to
train our millions of potential ground troops.

Taking the third case of our entrance into a coalition war, we
have indeed twice done so, have twice organized mass armies and
have landed in great force east of the Atlantic. As these words are
written in August, '45, it is not yet publicly known how far we had
planned to increase the number of our troops already engaged
against Japan. Even if the final figure should prove greater than the
number which could have been raised for the Japanese theater by
volunteering had we had no European war on our hands, still we
may be certain that most of our drafted men would never have seen
combat in the Pacific theater. A United Press release from Washing-
ton, printed in the New York Herald Tribune of March 24, con-
finned the obvious fact that *. . . the Pacific war will call for a
larger proportion of service troops. Some returning units will be con-
verted to specialties required in expanding and strengthening Pacific
supply lines." For those of our soldiers who would have had no
chance actually to fight against the Nipponese, any combat training
which they may have had would have been wasted as far as the
Pacific theater is concerned.

As to Europe, both the coalition of 1918 and that of *45 would
doubtless have won sooner had our mass army been previously
trained in peace. This would certainly have saved us money and is,